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If we may judge from the number of newspaper items that 
have come to hand during the past month, the most important 
N' ht S h single item of school activity during the latter part 
of October and the beginning of November is the 
organization of night schools. Everywhere in the country this 
problem is vigorously discussed by school officers and by organiza- 
tions of citizens. 

One is impressed as he reads these statements with regard to 
night schools with the variety of work which is offered. Many 
of these schools devote themselves to the training of foreigners 
and give, for the most part, the ordinary academic subjects, with 
a good deal of emphasis on instruction in English. Others devote 
themselves to the industrial arts and have the greatest variety of 
courses for all sorts of people. They are virtually continuation 
schools, with a strong bias in the direction of industrial subjects. 

The sources of support are quite as varied as the courses offered. 
In some cases the state department makes a contribution to the 
local community's effort to maintain such schools. In many cases 
private philanthropy of one sort or another is drawn upon to 
enlarge the scope of the work which can be supported by the public 
board of education. In some cases one reads of discussions held 
by the board as to the feasibility of finding the funds for such 
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enterprises. The board finds that it must retrench in some quarter 
and determines that the night school is the most easily dispensed 
with portion of its work, whereupon a group of citizens immediately 
passes resolutions to the effect that this is the most important 
part of the work. 

One hardly knows how to deal with the mass of information 
which is at hand. Possibly quotations from the headhnes of a 
number of these clippings will serve the purpose of giving a general 
impression of the scope of the movement. 

The Times, of Erie, Pennsylvania, has an article entitled, "State 
Will Be Asked to Aid Night Schools." The Chicago American 
has an article entitled, "Teach Spanish in Evening Schools and 
Aid Business Men." The Glohe Democrat, of St. Louis, has an 
article entitled, "Night-School Circulars Sent to Employers." 

At Lansing, Michigan, as reported by the Press of that city, a 
discussion has arisen as to the desirability of allowing day students 
to enter the night school. It has been decided that it is undesirable 
to duplicate effort by allowing these day pupils this additional 
privilege. At Rockford, Illinois, the night school is described as a 
foreigners ' school. At Dayton, Ohio, the News reports that twelve 
hundred pupils have been enrolled in the night school. The 
Y.M.C.A. is frequently mentioned as contributing to the general 
educational opportunities. Minneapolis, as reported by the 
Tribune, is one of the cities that has found it difficult to organize 
night schools. The disappointment of citizens is expressed in 
a number of articles following the first announcement. At 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, the, Press reports that band music will 
be taught in the night school. Drawing is a very common subject 
mentioned. It is explicitly mentioned in a report from Spokane, 
Washington. In Santa Barbara, California, the superintendent 
reports that he has secured enough volunteer teachers to carry 
on the work so that there will be no additional expense in opening 
night schools. At Dubuque, Iowa, emphasis is laid upon the 
practical courses. The Herald of that city reports shop mathe- 
matics, shop drawing, carpenters' and builders' arithmetic, and 
other subjects of the same type. From points as distant from each 
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other as Everett, Washington, and Terre Haute, Indiana, the papers 
report large increases in attendance. At Toledo, Ohio, night 
schools have to be curtailed, owing to the shortage of funds for 
salaries. 

The geographical distribution of these clippings makes it clear 
that activities of this type are more common in the northern schools 
than in southern cities. This is undoubtedly an expression of the 
better economic support of schools in the northern states, although 
Kentucky has been conspicuously brought to the attention of the 
whole country by its night schools, which are making an effort 
to overcome illiteracy, and the Oklahoman, of Oklahoma City, 
describes in a long article the reopening of the night schools with 
large attendance. 

The state of Minnesota has a larger school fund than any 
other state in the country. It is interesting to note that the effect 
State School ^^ ^'^*''^ ^ large school fund upon the organization 
Funds in of schools is dependent entirely upon the mode of 

Minnesota distributing the money. Superintendent Barnard 
pointed out years ago, during his superintendency of the state of 
Cormecticut, that a large state fund may become a menace to good 
school organization in the community. If local communities 
come to depend upon the central state subsidy and do not do their 
duty both in contributing to the support of the local schools and 
in seeing that the state money is well expended, the large state 
fund may become an embarrassment to the community rather than 
a help. The following extract from an item published in thtPioneer, 
of St. Paul, gives an account of the situation which now exists in 
the state of Minnesota: 

A report to be made to the next legislature by the commission was made 
public yesterday by C. G. Schulz, state superintendent of education. The 
commission was created by the legislature of 1913 to recommend a plan for 
the reorganization of the educational system of the state. 

The commission in its report takes occasion to decry the present policy 
of distributing state aid to rural schools in no uncertain terms. 

"State taxes for the support of local schools," the report says, "are levied 
either to equalize the burden or to provide a stimulus. The state gives to 
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some districts more than it collects and takes from others more than it returns, 
on the ground that the guaranty of a common-school education is the state's 
concern. 

"The state levy is designed to spread more equally the burden of common 
education or to diffuse more equally, through every district, facilities for edu- 
cation — in either case that the efficiency of the schools may be promoted for 
the sake of all. 

"From the most comprehensive study that the commission has been able 
to make, based on fourteen counties comprising i,oii school districts, it does 
not appear that this distribution of the state school fund has anything to do 
with the efficiency of the schools, especially the rural schools. 

"The apportionment has no discoverable relation to the amount of local 
school taxes, no relation to the scale of salaries, no relation to attendance. 
It cannot be shown that it stimulates better support of the schools, as shown 
by taxation; better maintenance of the schools, as shown by teachers' salaries; 
or better work by the schools, as shown by average attendance. 

"It does not act as a stimulus nor does it operate to equalize the burdens. 
There are poor districts that tax themselves heavily and richer districts that 
tax themselves lightly. Where the burden is heaviest, the school fund gives 
no more than where it is light. Where it most ought to be a spur, it becomes 
rather a subsidy to civic indolence." 

The commission recommends that half of the school apportionment basis 
be on an attendance of loo days a year instead of forty days a year by each 
pupil as at present. The other half should be distributed in proportion to 
teachers' salaries, which can not be less than $400 a year for the school to 
receive state aid under the new plan. 

"It is the rural school that needs skilled supervision most and gets it 
least," the report continues. "The rural school is dependent solely on the 
county superintendents for the sort of oversight that strengthens the weak 
teacher and tones up the school. It is of highest importance that the county 
superintendent should have knowledge, capacity, and experience. 

"The engaging of county superintendents by popular vote does not reason- 
ably insure good choice. The commission, therefore, recommends that all 
the territory of each county outside the independent school districts shall 
constitute a common school district; that its government shall be in a 
coinmon school board, to be elected by the district, which wiU choose the 
superintendent. 

"The common school board wiU develop a trained body of school directors. 
Economy will also be possible to a degree seldom attainable by the limited 
experience of the local school board in the small districts." 

It is the opinion of the commission that St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth 
school districts should retain their charters and that all other special districts 
should become independent districts under the general law. 
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Early in October the state of Indiana celebrated a "Disease 
Prevention Day." In response to a proclamation of the governor, 
setting aside the day for public celebrations, many 
Pubr^T *° cities organized parades and other forms of activity 
aimed to promote among school children and among 
the population at large a greater interest in hygiene. Parades 
were held in all cities and towns of size, safety-first motion pictures 
were exhibited free of charge, and lectures on disease prevention 
were delivered by physicians. In one city 8,000 persons are said 
to have participated in the parade. There were floats gaily 
decorated, bearing messages of health and hygiene, teaching lessons 
in the care of babies and in housing problems. Some of the banners 
carried by the children were "One Window Open" and "Too 
Much Fresh Air Is Just Enough." One wagon bearing a load of 
children was marked "We Are Fed On Pure Food." There were 
other floats and banners indicating that the house should be freed 
from the deadly fly, the rat, the cockroach, and the insanitary 
drinking-cup. There were mottoes urging personal cleanliness 
and the proper sanitary regulation of all public places. 

It is the belief of those who are interested in promoting a 
movement of this sort that a public celebration of this t)^e once 
a year will be of great service in bringing to the attention of the 
whole community the importance of the problem of health. 

The Board of Estimate of New York City has as usual pro- 
nounced on various educational matters in making its provisions 
Discussion in ^^^ expenditures for the coming year. One of the 
New York of pronouncements of the Board of Estimate which 
the All- Year has attracted most attention on the part of the 
*^ **** teachers in Greater New York is the cutting out of 

an item of $65,000 from the budget for the payment of teachers' 
salaries in vacation schools. The Board takes the opportunity 
to recommend to the Board of Education that teachers be required 
to teach during the summer without additional compensation. 

The implication of this recommendation is that the present 
vacation of teachers is too long. The idea which the Board of 
Estimate has in this matter was undoubtedly borrowed from the 
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visit made by the mayor of the city of New York and some of the 
other members of his ofiicial staff to Gary, Indiana. Superintend- 
ent Wirt, of Gary, has been employed by the Board of Estimate 
to come to New York City and contribute during the year by his 
advice and counsel to the reorganization of the city school system. 
It is evident why, with the example of Gary before them, the Board 
should consider seriously the desirability of an all-year-round school. 
On the other hand, the teachers have been very vigorous in their 
protest against the mode of administration suggested by the Board 
of Estimate. Practically all of the organizations of teachers have 
expressed themselves volubly as opposed to the procedure recom- 
mended. 

Some discussions have been held with regard to the desirability 
of keeping children in the school much longer than at the present 
time. Physicians have expressed themselves on both sides of the 
discussion. But, on the whole, the balance of opinion seems to 
be in favor of a much longer school year. Certainly any considera- 
tion of the example of the older civilizations of Europe would lead 
us to beUeve that children can without harm attend the school 
much longer than is common in American cities. The difl&culty 
which is presented by the ruling of the Board of Estimate is, how- 
ever, somewhat apart from the general academic question whether 
we should have longer schools. Whether teachers should be 
required to contribute these schools to the public or the public 
should recognize the importance of longer schools and be willing 
to pay the larger price necessary for a continued program of school 
work is in part an economic and not altogether an educational 
question. 

One finds himself, therefore, sympathizing with both parties 
to the New York discussion. If the Board of Estimate could 
find some way of carrying out the laudable plan of a school all the 
year round, great advantage would come to the school children of 
New York. But the teachers certainly have a right to feel that 
the present rate of compensation was established for the shorter 
year and that they ought not to bear the burdens of the community 
in developing the very desirable result of a longer, school period 
for the children of the city. 
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Two quotations clipped from the Globe and Commercial Adver- 
tiser, of New York, show how difficult it is to discuss a question of 
this sort without bringing in issues that are not altogether relevant. 
For example, one teacher, writing to the Globe, says: 

If I taught during these two months [July and August] I should need a 
vacation for the remainder of the school year for the restoration of my health. 
I wouldn't teach in those two months for $1,000 a week. I need that time for 
rest and recuperation. I entered the teaching profession with the understand- 
ing that such a rest was available. If I were engaged in some other line of 
work I should be quite content without even a week's vacation. But being 
a teacher I have found that this relaxation from work is an absolute necessity. 

A little later in the same letter the writer goes on to say: 

When a few ignoramuses began to whine about the teachers' "long" 
vacations, the Board, instead of combating the evil, encouraged it by drawing 
up plans for running all-year-round schools. As a matter of fact, we only get 
about twenty days more than the other city employees, and even the worst 
foes of the profession concede that we are entitled to this time. 

Contrast with a statement of that sort the remarks made by 
Professor Hetherington in arguing in favor of attendance by chil- 
dren through 365 days in the year. He says, basing his experience 
upon the school conducted at the University of California, that it 
is altogether possible to organize summer work and work through- 
out the year so that it shall be advantageous to children to have 
this kind of experience every day in the year. 

In a six weeks' session in Berkeley, California, held under the auspices of 
the University of California last summer, three hundred children between 
the ages of three and twelve, gathered from every social class and ranging from 
precocious infants to children bordering on feeble-mindedness, went to school 
in a beautiful eucalyptus grove. All the work was out of doors. And the 
children were so absorbed in the delightful play work that they never paid 
any attention to the two hundred visitors a day who observed them so closely. 

These tots mastered twice as much reading and writing as is usually 
mastered in twice the time. They made headway in foreign-language acquisi- 
tion, all as a part of their daily "play." 

Finally, the New York teachers must recognize the fact that 
the Board of Estimate has set itself in harmony with tendencies 
that are exhibited on every side to extend in a very proper way 
the school opportunity of the children of New York City. The 
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method may be open to criticism, but the end should not be de- 
scribed as in the letter above quoted, for the simple reason that the 
method of objecting to a longer school program adopted in that 
letter will in the long run give way before the more rational demand 
that children and teachers alike shall organize the program so 
that it will not be necessary for the teaching profession or the chil- 
dren to relax during a period of two months from an unnatural 
t3T)e of schooling. 

There are two large commercial interests that attach themselves 
to school organization. One is the publishing interest and the 
Teachers' Other is the teachers' agency. It is the judgment of 
Agencies a number of states that the textbook business should 

under Public be taken over by the school system itself. On the 
other hand, it is argued that private competition 
makes, in the long run, better textbooks for the schools than would 
public supervision. The discussions of textbook matters have been 
carried on with such vigor that it is hardly necessary to repeat the 
arguments pro and con. The public has been interested in the 
publishing business and pohticians have frequently been very 
much involved in the business transactions that attach to the 
supplying of books. 

Teachers' agencies, on the other hand, have been somewhat 
narrower in their scope of operation and have attracted less atten- 
tion on the part of the pubhc in general because their fees are com- 
monly extracted from the teachers whom they serve. 

Teachers' agencies represent, however, an unsolved problem 
in educational organization. If teachers' associations or if state 
departments were able to cope with the problem of suppljdng 
teachers and giving information with regard to available candi- 
dates, there would hardly be a place for these outside commercial 
agencies. It cannot be denied that in many cases these commercial 
agencies are at the present time serving an important function. 
A superintendent who needs a teacher can commonly get more 
information and better information by going to a teachers' agency 
than he can by applying to any public institution. On the other 
hand, teachers are certainly paying an enormous price in the aggre- 
gate for the kind of service which is rendered by these agencies. 
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It is interesting, therefore, to reproduce the report recently 
compiled by the Bureau of Education with regard to the tendencies 
that are operating in the direction of taking the whole matter of 
the appointment of teachers out of the hands of commercial 
agencies: 

November 2, 1914 
City School Circular No. Ill, 3 

STATE teachers' EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 

A. Three states have special laws establishing state teachers' employ- 
ment bureaus: 

Massachusetts. — By an act of the legislature of 1911 (Chapter 731, Sec. 
1-2-3) a teachers' registration bureau was established under the control of 
the state board of education. A fee of $2 is charged each applicant. The 
applicant must be a graduate of any high school or normal school in the com- 
monwealth or of any other school considered by the board of education of 
equal grade, or a graduate of a reputable college. Printed lists of applicants 
with a brief statement of their qualifications are sent to the school committees 
in the different cities and towns. The law as originally passed was for teachers 
who were residents of the state, but this restriction was removed in 1913. 

The work was started upon its present basis in October, 1912. From 
that time until November 30, 1913, 101 positions were filled. To November 30, 
1914, probably 200 positions will be filled. On December 31 there were 142 
high-school teachers, 149 elementary-school teachers, and 73 special teachers 
registered with the bureau. 

Minnesota. — The Minnesota State Teachers' Employment Bureau, 
authorized by the act of April 25, 1913, began operation June i, 1913. The 
registration to August 1, 1914, was 830, divided as follows: rural, 71; grades, 
315; supervisory, 94; high school, 235; special, 115. 

The salaries of the teachers already placed and reported amount to $260,- 
310. A registration fee of $3, payable at time of registration, entitles the 
person enrolled to the services of the bureau for 1 2 months from date of regis- 
tration. Receipts from these fees for the first year amounted to $2,490, with 
expenses amounting to $2,000. The items of expense do not include the salary 
of the director of the bureau, who is listed as state school inspector and draws 
his salary from a separate fund. The fiscal year closes August i, but since that 
time during the present year (1914) 112 teachers have enrolled and 165 teachers 
have been located whose salaries amount to $68,000. 

Michigan. — ^A law has been upon the statutes making the department of 
public instruction an employment bureau for teachers, but it is a dead letter. 

B. Three state departments of education maintain employment bureaus 
without special state laws authorizing them: 

Connecticut. — ^A teachers' employment bureau has been conducted by the 
state board of education for a number of years. A complete set of cards is 
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kept in the state office with records and credentials of each applicant. Records 
of normal-school graduates are kept on white cards so that they may easily be 
distinguished from the records of those not having normal training. A special 
form (No. 8) is filed by superintendents and committees desiring teachers. 
A list of the best available candidates is sent and a notice of the vacancy is 
sent each teacher on the list by a special circular (No. 2). Superintendents and 
committees are requested to notify the state office as soon as a teacher has been 
secured. During the year 1913-14, 544 applications for positions were filed 
and 159 for teachers to fill vacancies were received from superintendents and 
school committees. 

New Jersey. — ^The state board of education maintains a "bureau of informa- 
tion for teachers and school officers, which was established January 15, 1898, 
to act as a medium between competent teachers and boards of education in the 
state of New Jersey without charge for the services rendered." Special forms 
are used for filing the teacher's application for a position and the board's notice 
of a vacancy. "Teachers keep the bureau well informed of their movements, 
and by so doing the management is in a position to supply teachers at 24 
hours' notice, from September 1 to June i, each year." 

Indiana. — ^An employment bureau for Indiana teachers is a part of the 
state department of public instruction. No charge is made for services and 
only a few vacancies are filled. 

C. In the following states special files or informal lists of teachers who 
apply for positions are kept in the office of the state department, and these 
lists are sent to boards of county superintendents desiring teachers: 

Louisiana. — ^Hundreds of applications are received yearly from teachers 
who apply for positions to teach in the state. About twice each month a list 
containing the names of these applicants is sent out to the parish superintend- 
ents, giving educational qualifications, teaching experience, etc., of each 
applicant. 

Maryland. — No bureau is maintained by the state department, but all 
applicants for a position who address the state office are given lists of county 
superintendents or other school officials to whom they may apply, and from 
time to time mimeographed lists of applicants are sent to school officials. 

D. The other states that aid teachers in a more or less direct manner 
are Alabama, California, Florida, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. These states maintain no separate bureau or department in the 
state office, but aid boards in securing the services of competent teachers, 
without vouching for the teachers except in special cases where the qualifica- 
tions are well known to the state office. The work done by this state office 
is free from any fee whatever and only serves to accommodate both teachers 
and boards. 



